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ABSTRACT 

This booklet, one of a set of four documents 
comprising the 1995 Goal Report, contains the executive summary for 
the fifth in a series of annual reports to measure progress toward 
the National Education Goals, The first part summarizes the nation's 
progress toward each of the goals. It provides baseline measures of 
progress, the most recent measures of performance, and indicators of 
overall progress. The data show that on the whole, progress has been 
modest. Although some encouraging progress has been made, ground has 
been lost in many areas. The efforts of educators, families, 
community members, and businesses are required to reach the goal of 
providing a world-class education for all students. The second part 
discusses the importance and potential of family-school-community 
partnerships and describes partnership programs at various schools 
across the country that have addressed specific National Education 
Goals, A list of program contacts and additional resources and 
suggestions for creating family-school-community partnerships are 
included. (LMI) 
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Foreword 



n behalf of rhe National Education Goals Panel, 1 am plea^eJ to 
present the J 995 Natumal Educaiion Goals Report, the fifth in a 
series of annual reports to measure progress toward the National 
Education Gixils through the year 2000. The J 995 Goals Repon 
consists of four documents, the Core Report, the National and State 



Data Volurms, and the Executive Sianmary. The Core Report focuses on approxi- 
mately two dozen core indicators to convey to parents, educators, and policymak- 
ers how far we are from achievement of the Goals and what we must do in order to 
reach our destination. The National and State Data Volumes include additional 
comprv'hensive sets (^f measures to describe our progress at the national level and 
the amt>unt of progress that individual states have made against their own base- 
lines. The fourth document, the Executh'e Summary, condenses this information 
and presents it in a ftumat suitable for all audiences. 

This year marks the half\vay point between 1990, the year that President Bush 
and the nation's Governors established the National Educatum Goals, and our tar- 
get date for achieving them, the year 2000. While the nation and states have made 
encouraging progress in mathematics achievement; participation in Advanced 
Placement examinations in core areas such as English, mathematics, science, and 
history; and early prenatal care, there is still work to be doiie in other areas. 

What must we do to accelerate our progress? One essential step is for schools 
anil families to form strong partnerships to improve education. This years Core 
Report and Executive Summarv focus on the essential role that families play in help- 
ing to achieve the National Education Goals and suggest ways in which schools 
can involve them in partnerships to increase our chances of reaching our targets. 
They also highlight promising family involvement practices in several scIkxiIs chat 
have been recognized tor their programs. The four schools profiled are Katy Ele- 
mentary School in Katy, Texas; Sarah Scott Middle School in Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Booker T. Washington Elementary School in Champaign, Illinois; and 
Kettering Middle School in Upper Marlboro, Maryland. These schools were 
selected as the winners of the 1995 Strong Families, Strong Schools Most 
Promising Practices Competition sptmsored by Scholastic, Inc., Apple Computer, 
the U.S. Secretary of EducatiiMi, and the National Education Goals Panel, The 
students, families, and staff in these schools and communities are to be congratu- 
lated on their success. 



Sincerely, 




National Education Cu>.i|s Panel, and C u)vcrtu)r ot Indiana 
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THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION GOALS 

Goal 1: Ready to Learn 

By the year 2000, all children in America will start school 
ready to learn. 

Dk\ you know. . . by a^c three cliildren have acquired more 
llian halt the lan^uaj^e they will use thrcnij^hout their hves.' 



Goal 2: School Completion 

By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will 
increase to at least 90 percent. 

PiJ you know. 2,217 teeiiat^crs drop out of schtml each schot^l 
day; ot the U.vS. prison popuhition in 1^)92, lialt were hi^h school 
(.Iropouts? 



Goal 3: Student Achievement and Citizenship 

By the year 2000, all students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over challenging subject matter including 
English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
civics and government, economics, arts, history, 
and geography, and every school in America will 
ensure that all students learn to use their minds 
well, so they maybe prepared for responsible 
citizenship, further learning, and productive 
employment in our Nation's modern economy 

l^id you know. . . more than ei^ht out often people favor settinj» higher standards 
than are now required in core areas such as English, mathematics, science, and 
history tor promotion trom j»rade to ^rade and graduation from hij»h school? 
Forty -nine states and the District ot C Ailumhia report developing academic 
standards for their students. 





Goal 4: Teacher Education and 
Professional Development 

By the year 2000, the Nation's teaching force will have 
access to programs for the continued improvement of 
their professional skills and the opportunity to acquire 
the knowledge and skills needed to instruct and prepare 
all American students for the next century 

Did ytHi know. . . in 1994, only alxnit half of all teachers reported havinj^ any 
professional development in the use (^f educatitmal technt^k^^y and in student 
assessment strategies, in the previous year, despite rapidly chanj»inj» knmvledj^e 
ami practice in tht^se areas.' 





Goal £>: Mathematics and Science 

By the year 2000, United States students will be first in 
the world in mathematics and science achievement 

v»)u know. . . Millionth who take Aluol'Tii .irc 1 tinu's 
more likch u> enter eollt.-i4e ih.m tho^o who Jo nt>l take 
Aluelva: 




Goal 6: Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will possess 
the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise 
the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Pid you know.. . tor hoth v<)unu men an*.l vounu 
women, cniplovment rale^ were higher tor eol- 
lo^e uradiiate> than toi those with oiiU- a hiuli 
school diploma or C"iHl\^ 

Goal 7: Safe, Disciplined, and 
Alcohol- and Drug-free Schools 

By the year 2000, every school in the United States will 
be free of drugs, violence, and the unauthorized 
presence of firearms and alcohol and will offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

vou know. . . lack ot JiscipHne is \ iewed as the iMuuest 
pri>lMein taeed hy local puhlic schools' 

Goal 8: Parental Participation 

By the year 2000, every school will promote partnerships that will 
increase parental involvement and participation in promoting the social, 
emotional, and academic growth of children. 

PkI \oii know. . . a «:rowin^i hodv of rest^Mivh sim^ests that in- 
crease<.i family in\'ol\ cmcnt is aNM»ciate*.l with hii^hcr mathe- 
matics an*.! reaviln*: scores, *.iecrease*.i hkeliluHKl that a stiklent 
Will Iv siispcnJo*.! or expo He J from school, aiui < greater siu- 
dent participation in extraciiriicular school activ ities? 
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HOW MUCH PROGRESS 
HAVE WE MADE? 



In 1989, the nation's Governors met in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
and committed themselves to a natic^nwide effort to reform 
education around a core set of aspirations. They developed and 
agreed on six Goals for improving the education system that would 
guide their efforts. These original six national Goals, with the 
addition of two more, were formalized into law with the passage of 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act in 1994. For five years the 
National Education Goals Panel has been 
charting the progress c^f the nation and the 
states toward meeting the Goals. This halfway 
point between the original adoption of the 
Goals and their attainment by the year 2000 
provides an opportunity to reflect on the 
progress we have made and. examine what still 
needs to be done. 



There has been some encouraging progress. 
Mathematics achievement at Grades 4 and 8 has increased. The 
general health status of the nation's infants has improved. The 
proportion c^f preschoolers who are regularly read to and told stories 
has increased. Incidents of threats and injuries to students at school 
have declined. At the same time, we have lost ground in many areas. 
Reading achievement at Grad*. 1 2 has declined. Student drug use 
and the sale of drugs at school have increased. Fewer secondary 
school teachers reported holding a degree in their main teaching 
assignment in 1994 than 1991. In even nu^re areas, no significant 
progress has been made. The high sch(^ol completion rate has not 
increased. Reading achievement at Grades 4 and 8, and mathematics 




hat improved in five 
areas and declined 
in seven. 
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achievement at Grade 12 have remained at constant levels. There is 
still a large gap between White and minority students in college 
enrollment and completion rates. 

On the following pages, a summary of the nation s progress tcnvard * 
each of the Goals is presented. Baseline measures of progress^ which 
appear in the first column, were established as close as possible to 
1990, the year that the National Education Goals were officially 
adopted. The most recent measures of performance for each indicator 
appear in the second column. The arnnvs in the third column show 
our overall progress c^n each indicator: 

Arrows which point upward indicate where we have made 
* significant progress. 

^ Arrows which point downward indicate where we have 
fallen further behind. 

^ ^ Horizontal arrows indicate where we have seen no 
discernible change in our performance. 

On the whole, our progress toward the National Education Goals 
has been modest. Even in areas where we have made significant 
progress from where we started, our current rate of progress simply 
will not be sufficient to reach the ambitious levels specified in the 
National Education Goals. Everyone — educators, families, 
community members, and businesses — can and must help. As more 
and more people learn about the Goals and what each individual can 
do to help meet them, we may he able to pull togethei as 
communities and states to provide our children with an education 
that is truly world-class. 



UNITED STATES 



: Most. ■ ' ■ 
Basejine . Recent ■ Overall" 
Update Progress 



GOAL 1 Ready to Learn 

1. Children's Health Index: Has the U.S. reduced the 
percentage of infants born with 1 or more 

health risks? (1990, 1992) 37% 35% | 

2. Immunizations: Has the U.S. increased the 
percentage of 2-Year-oids who have been fully 
immunized against preventable childhood 

diseases? (1994) 75% 

3. Family-Child Reading and Storytelling: 

Has the U.S. increased the percentage of 

3- to 5-Year-olds whose parents read to them or 

tell them stories regularly? (1993, 1995) 66% 72% f 

A, Preschool Participation: Has the U.S. reduced 
the gap in preschool participation between 
3- to 5-year-olds from high- and low-income 

families? (1991,1995) 28 pts 27 pts"* 



GOAL 2 School Completion 

5. High School Cori^pletion: Has the U.S. increased 
the percentage of 18- to 24-year-olds who have a 

high school credential? (1990, 1994) 86% 86% 

GOAL 3 Student Achievement and Citizenship 

6. Reading Achievement: Has the U.S. increased 

the percentage of students who meet the Goals Panel's 
performance standard in reading? (1992, 1994) A 

■ Grade 4 25% 25% 

■ Grade 8 28% 28% 

■ Grade 12 37% 34% 

7. Writing Achievement: Has the U.S. increased 
the percentage of students who could produce basic, 
extended, developed, or elaborated responses to 
narrative writing tasks? (1992) 

■ Grade 4 55% — 

■ Grade 8 78% - 

■ Grade 12 — ^ 



- Data not available. 

ns Interpret with caution Ctiange was not slatistically significant 
A Interpret witti caution. Data are undergoing revision. 




Overall 
Progress 



GOAL 3 Student Achievement and Citizenship— continued 
8. Mathematics Achievement: Has the U.S. increased 
the percentage of students who meet the Goals Panel's 
performance standard in mathematics? (1990, 1992) 

■ Grade 4 

■ Grades 

■ Grade 12 



9. History Achievement: Has the U.S. increased 
the percentage of students who meet the Goals Panel's 
performance standard in U.S. history? (1994) 

■ Grade 4 

■ Grades 

■ Grade 12 

10. Geography Achievement: Has the U.S. increased 
the percentage of students who meet the Goals 
Panel's performance standard in geography? (1994) 

■ Grade 4 

■ Grades 

■ Grade 12 



13% 
20% 
13% 



17% 
14% 
11% 



22% 
28% 
27% 



18% 
25% 
16%" 



GOAL 4 Teacher Education and Professional Development 
11. Teacher Preparation: Has the U.S. increased the 

percentage of secondary school teachers who 

held an undergraduate or graduate degree In their 

main teaching assignment? (1991, 1994) 66% 63% 



12. 



Teacher Professional Development: Has the U.S. 
increased the percentage of teachers reporting that 
they participated in various in-service or professional 
development programs on 1 or more topics since the 
end of the previous school year? (1994) 



85% 



- Data not available 

ns IntGfpr et wUh caution. Change was not stalislically stgnificant 
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Baseline 


Recent 


OveraH- 






Progress" 



GOAL 5 Mathematics and Science 

13. International Mathematics Achievement: 

Has the U.S. improved its standing on 
international mathematics assessments 
of 13-year-olds? (1991) 



U.S. below 5 out 
of 5 countries 



14. International Science Achievement: 

Has the U.S. improved its standing on U.S. below 3 out 

International science assessments of 5 countries 

of 13-year-olds? (1991) 

15. Mathematics and Science Degrees: Has the U.S. 
increased mathematics and science degrees as a 
percentage of all degrees awarded to: (1991, 1993) 

■ all students? 39% 

■ minorities (Blacks, Hispanics. 

American Indians/Alaskan Natives)? 39% 

■ females? 35% 



40% 

39% 
36% 



GOAL 6 Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

16. Adult Literacy: Has the U.S. increased the percentage 
of adults who score at or above Level 3 in prose 

literacy? (1992) 52% — 

17. Participation in Adult Education: Has the U.S. 
reduced the gap in adult education participation 
between adults who have a high school diploma or 
less, and those who have additional postsecondary 

education or technical training? (1991, 1995) 27 pts 32 pts 

18. Participation in Higher Education: 

Has the U.S. reduced the gap between White and 
Black high school graduates who: 

■ enroll in college? (1990, 1993) 14 pts 

■ complete a college degree? (1992, 1994) 16 pts 

Has the U.S. reduced the gap between White and 
Hispanic high school graduates who: 

■ enroll in college? (1990, 1993) 11 pts 

■ complete a college degree? (1992, 1994) 15 pts 



13pts"^ 
16 pts 



8 pts" 
18 pts" 
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Onta not available 
ns Interpret With caution Change was not statistically siynilicant 
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Most - ■" 


■ v.-.-- 




Recent 


Overall ^ 




- UptJate 


Progress 



24% 
63% 



33% 
64%' 



t 



GOAL 7 Safe, Disciplined, and Alcohol- and Drug-free Schools 

19. Overall Student Drug and Alcohol Use: Has the U S. 

reduced the percentage of 10th graders reporting doing 
the following during the previous year: 

■ using any illicit drug? (1991, 1994) 

■ using alcohol? (1993, 1994) 

20. Sale of Drugs at School: Has the U.S. reduced the 
percentage of 10th graders reporting that someone 
offered to sell or give them an illegal drug at school 
during the previous year? (1992, 1994) 18% 24% 

21. Student and Teacher Victimization: Has the U.S. 
reduced the percentage of students and teachers 
reporting that they were threatened or injured at school 
during the previous year? (1991, 1994) 

■ 10th grade students 40% 36% 

■ public schoolteachers 10% 15% 

22. Disruptions in Class by Students: Has the U.S. 
reduced the percentage of students and teachers 
reporting that disruptions often interfere with 
teaching and learning? 

■ 10th grade students (1992, 19941 17% 17% 

■ secondary school teachers (1991, 1994) 37% 46% 

GOAL 8 Parental Participation 

23. Teachers' Reports of Parent Involvement 
in School Activities: Has the U.S. increased the 
percentage of 8th grade public school students whose 
teachers reported that their parents attended 

parent-teacher conferences? (1992) 77% 

24. Principals' Reports of Parent Involvement 
in f ihool Activities: Has the U.S. increased the 
pert ntage of Bth grade public school students 
whose principals reported that their parents 

participated in policy decisions? (1992) 62% — 

25. Parents' Reports of Their Involvement in 
School Activities: Has the U.S. increased the 
percentage of students in Grades 3-12 whose parents 
reported that they participated in 2 or more 
activities in their child's school during the current 
school year? (1993) 63% 



Data not available, 
ns Intcrptot with caution. Change was not statistically significant 
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THE IMPORTANCE AND 



Goal 1: Ready to Learn. The Head Start 
Family Literacy Program in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, began in 1989 as a collaboration 
between the Community Renewal Team of 
Greater Hartford, the United Technologies 
Corporation (UTC), the Literacy Volunteers 
of America, and the Urban League of 
Greater Hartford. This program brings to- 
gether preschool children, their parents, < 
and volunteers who help both the children 
and their parents with reading skills. The 
Urban League helps parents work toward 
their GEO and provides English as a Sec- 
ond Language classes. The program has 
been very successful, with over 850 chil- 
dren involved in the reading program to 
better prepare them for school, and more 
than 85 parents referred to tutors, job train- 
ing programs, and job counselors. 



significant prt)gress toward reaching the Goals and becoming high-performance in- 
stitutit)ns. Many schcK)ls around the country have successfully developed family- 



Katy Elementary School, Katy, Texas. 

The mission statement of Katy Elementary School says: "Katy Elementary, 
through a balanced, dynamic curriculum and cooperative partnership with par- 
ents and community, will prepare its diverse student body for the changes and 
challenges of the future, all the while believing that children should Move to 
learn/" This statement sums up the school's commitment to incorporating 
family involvement into the school to promote high academic performance. 

One of Katy's strongest programs to help families become involved in their 
children's learning is the Red Flag Project Begun in 1988, this program is de- 
signed to help students identified by the school district as "At Risl<"/Red Flag 
students, who tend to be from areas of poverty and high crime. Red Flag is the 
campus definition for a child in danger of being classified as "At Rislc." In 1994, 
Katy Elementary had 217 such students. "At Rislc"/Red Flag students in grades 
1-5 are paired with a member of the school faculty or staff, a community vol- 
unteer, or a parent volunteer who serves as a mentor and meets with the stu- 
dent to monitor his/her academic progress. Mentors also hold small group 
conferences with students on topics such as school attendance, study skills, 
social skills, and peer pressure. Many mentors work with the same children for 
several years. Often the school develops individual Learning plans for Red 
Flag students; these help teachers accelerate learning. There is a high degree 
of collaboration dedicated to these students. 



POTENTIAL OF 

FAMILY- 

SCHOOL' 

COMMUNITY 

PARTNERSHIPS 

Our nation has a long way to go hefore 
we provide a wodd<lass education 
for all of our students. Reaching all of 
the National Etlucation Goals hy the year 
2000 may seem difficult, yet there is one force 
that is often unrecognized and underutilized 
hy schiH)ls and educators: families. By recog- 
nizing the significant role parents have in ed- 
ucating their children and involving them in 
real and meaningful ways, schools can make 
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.schiX)l'Coinmunity partnerships, reaii^niziiij]; that responsibility for children's ediica- 
tion lies at home, at school, and in the coniiiuinity. We have seen time and time 
again that by working together, 
parents and teachers can have a 
dramatic positive impact on stu- 
dent test scores, student atten- 
dance rates, student behavior and 
attitudes toward schtX)l, and stu- 
dent graduation rates. The idea 
of family involvement as a means 
of achieving the National Educa- 
tion Goals is especially encourag- 
ing because research shows that 
effective family -school -commu- 
nity partnerships can be estab- 
lished in only three to five years. 

There is abundant public support for in. -eased family involvement in the na- 
tion s sch(H)ls: 

■ Almost one-third of public secondary school teachers in the U.S. believe 
lack of parental involvement is a serious problem for their schools. Teachers 
rated strengthening parental involvement in their children's education as the 
most important educational policy priority in the coming years. • 

■ Four out often parents believe that they are nut spending as much time as 
they woL'M like to on their children's education. 



Katy makes a special effort to encourage parents of Red Flag Project stu- 
dents to become more involved with school activities through personal letters, 
phone calls, and home visits. A parent group {Parents and Relatives Involved 
in Directing Educational Success— PRIDES) was specifically formed to work 
with parents of Red Flag Project students and encourage family involvement. 
A Red Flag Project parent was elected to serve on the Campus Advisory Team, 
which helps develop school policies and get input from parents and commu- 
nity members. 

The Red Flag Project has caused an increase in state assessment test scores 
for students in the program for at least three years. There has been a 50% de- 
crease in discipline referrals for students in the program. More Red Flag Pro- 
ject students have become involved in extracurricular and after-school pro- 
grams. Their school attendance has been exemplary. Katy is helping students 
and their parents become engaged and involved in learning, hopefully setting 
the stage for continued involvement and achievement in later years of school- 
ing and thus avoiding student dropout. 

Katy has developed a quality parent involvement program that works with 
parents at ail levels of involvement in the school. The school is assessing its pro- 
gram by tracking students in the initial pre-kindergarten class. After four years, 
100% of the parents have attended every parent-teacher conference, and 68% of 
the parents in this year's class participated in the PTO or other volunteer pro- 
grams. Parents are truly an essential and integral part of the Katy community. 



Goal 2: High School Completion. Through a grant from 
AT&T, the University of Texas at S^n Antonio has developed 
the Hispanic Mother-Daughter Program to provide long- 
term intervention to help Hispanic girls complete high 
school and continue on to higher education. Beginning in 
the eighth grade, the program brings girls and their moth- 
ers to the university campus for counseling and academic 
programs that emphasize the importance of higher educa- 
tion and career planning. The program has maintained a 
98% retention rate, and 100% of the young women who 
have completed the program have continued on to higher 
education. 



■ Nearly three-fourths of 10- to n-year-oUs 
and nearly half 14- to IT-year-okls re- 
ported that they would like to talk to their 
parents tnore ahout schoolwork. 

■ Nearly nine out of ten husiness executives 
rated lack of parental involvement as the 
higgest ohstacle to school reform. 

This interest and enthusiasm for increasing 
family involvement in education is encouraging- 
The importance of parental involvement was for- 
ma 11 y recognized in 1994 when the eighth Goal 
was added to the list of National Education 
Goals. The Goal states: 

By the year 2000, every school will 
promote partnerships that will increase 
parental involvement and participation in 
promoting the social, emotional, and 
academic growth of children. 



Goal 3: Student Achitvement and 
Citizoiiship.In 1988, the San Diego 
City Schools began a districtwide 
home-school partnership program 
recognizing'the importance of 
parental involvement and committing 
the district to increasing the number 
of families involved in their children's 
education. Every month the district 
distributes Home Learning Calendars, 
printed in seven languages, to par- 
ents, with information on activities to 
support reading, writing, listening and 
speaking skills, as well as tips on 
building children's self-esteem. The 
district has developed a number of 
resources, such as a series of 
"Teacher Tools" which provide prac- 
tical suggestions for teachers on how 
to better involve parents. The district 
also runs the Mobile Parent Resource 
Center, e converted yellow school 
bus, which travels to schools and 
communities leading parent work- 
shops in Spanish and English and dis- 
tributing materials on improving 
home-school relationships. 



Sarah Scott Middle School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

In their application to the Strong Families, Strong Schools Competition, the 
principal of the Sarah Scott Middle School wrote, "We envision a time when 
the 'school' isn't simply a building down the block where the kids go every day 
and 'education' isn't something that teachers DO to the children when they get 
there." In order to achieve this vision, the school has developed an effective 
parent involvement program to bring families and the community together to 
help the Sarah Scott students learn. 

Sarah Scott has developed many different parent involvement strategies to 
try to combat the trend of parent participation dropping off as students get 
older. Lack of communication between schools and families is often a prob- 
lem, and Sarah Scott has developed a number of ways to improve communi- 
cation. School representatives often go out into the community to homes, 
churches, and housing units to speak to parents. The school runs a homework 
hotline which parents can use to find out abc ut upcoming events as well as 
daily updates of their children's homework, or to leave messages for their chil- 
dren's teacher. Additionally, the Parent Advisory Council, which coordinates all 
volunteer committees, runs a phone network to inform parents of upcoming 
events. Although parent conferences are held on a regular basis as needed, in 
the spring of 1994 the school used grant funds to provide substitute teachers 
so that teacher teams could meet with parents over a three-day parent-team 
conference week. Feedback from both groups showed that these conferences 
were "informative and meaningful." 



Increasing family involvement in education will not only help achieve this spe- 
cific parental participation goal, but will significantly help efforts to meet the other 
seven Goals as well. Examples throughout this section highlight ways that schools 
around the country are using family in- 
volvement to help meet each of the 
National Education Goals. 

As these examples demonstrate, there 
is not one set way for families to be in- 
volved in their children's education. 
Family involvement can take place in 
the home or in the school, and it can 
take a variety of forms in both of those 
settings: 

■ Parenting: Families need to establish 
home environments to support chil- 
dren as students. Schools can help by 
providing information about chil- 
dren's developmental changes or 
health and nutrition, or helping par- 
ents learn to read, earn their GED, or 
continue on to higher education. 



To help parents better help their children succeed academically, the group 
Parents as Educational Partners holds several meetings a year on issues such 
as adolescent development, career awareness, and transition to high school. 
There is a Parent Room at the school which houses information on a number 
of topics of interest to parents. The school has also held a "Parent University," 
a collaborative effort of several human service agencies as well as parents, 
with sessions on topics such as parenting skills, computers, violence preven- 
tion, and conflict resolution. 

The school also works to help parents help their children learn at home. 
Sarah Scott was chosen to participate in the Buddy Project, a program that 
funds a computer lab and take-home computers for students and their fami- 
lies. The advisory group formed to run this project is made up of parents and 
community members. The school also periodically sends home newsletters to 
inform parents about school activities and student achievement. 

The percentage of parents involved in the school has increased from very 
few to a regular participation of about 50%, and occasional participation of an- 
other 25%. The school is participating in the second year of an in-depth self- 
study, and is awaiting data to compare with the first year. But they feel that 
they don't need numbers to tell them that their parent involvement program 
really works! 



Goal 4: Teicht r Esiiucation and Professional 

Developmant As part of their strategic plan for re- 
structuring their school district to help all students 
achieve high standards, the Pittsburgh Public 
School District has developed a goal of "dynamic 
parent/guardian and community partnerships." 
Central to their plan is the recognition that schools 
need to work with students' families and communi- 
ties to achieve the district's high academic expec- 
tations. To this end, the strategic plan includes 
training school staff in communicating with fami- 
lies, making the school a comfortable, welcoming 
environment. Increasing the ways that families can 
be involved in the school, and ensuring quality rep- 
resentation of parents on each school's Parent 
School Community Council. 
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Communicating: Effective links hetweeti home and school can greatly improve 
communication ahout school programs and students' academic progress, hii- 
proving communication can include organizing parent -teacher conferences, 
translating newsletters and notices into parents* native languages, and setting 
up telephone' "hotlines" to help parents and teachers stay connected. 

Volunteering: Families can he iiivolved in almost every school activity. They 
can work in classrooms, create and staff parent centers, or form parent patrols to 
help keep school grounds safe and drug-free. 

Supporting student academics at home: Student learning needs to he supported 
outside of the classroom as well as in. ['a rents can check to make sure homework 
is completed, engage in learning activities sent home hy teachers, or talk with 
students ahout course schedules to ensure that children. can successfully finish 
high school and continue on to higher education or job training. Teachers can 
help parents hy prtn'iding specifics ahout course expectations and suggesting 
ways that parents can help their children meet those expectations. 

I Decisionmaking: Schools often do not include parents in school decisionmak- 
ing prtKesses. Families cati itivolved in settiiig school priorities and goals, in 
hiring iiew teachers, or 
in advocating school re- 
form and improvement. 



Goal 5: Mathematics and Scianct. The TIPS (Teacfiers Involve 
Parents in Scfioofwork) Program consists of a series of fiome- 
work assignments in mathematics and science that require stu« 
dents to talk to someone at home about the work they are doing 
in school. The assignments do not require any preexisting knowl- 
edge of the subject by the parents, but instead provide fun, en- 
gaging ways for families and children to work together to help 
students learn. Homework thus becomes a three-way partnership 
between students, teachers, and families. 



Kettering Middle School, Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 

Kettering Middle School has built their entire school governance system 
around the concept of family involvement. At the entrance to Kettering Middle 

School there is a large banner proclaiming "AT OUR SCHOOl Parents Are 

Important!" The school has made a conscious commitment to keep in close 
contact with Kettering parents. One of the school improvement goals is to 
"build home-school partnerships for learning through communication." To this 
end, an additional office staff position was created for the sole purpose of con- 
tacting parents about school programs and student issues. The school surveys 
parents a number of times throughout the year, and one recent parent survey 
came back with an 80% return rate. 

The school feels that parents are essential for students' academic success. 
Kettering requires that parents visit at least one of their child's classes once 
each quarter, meet with a counselor or the academic team at least once each 
semester, sign all homework, establish and maintain an organized and struc- 
tured learning environment at home, discuss school activities, and assist with 
course selection. The school provides assistance to those parents who need it. 
Parents have committed to the school that they will support, encourage, and 
enforce the daily "Sustained Homework Time," which is from 6:30 to 9:00 PM. 
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■ Collaborating with the community: Schools 
and families should not feel alone in the quest 
for high-quality schcx)ls. Businesses and commu- 
nity members can help parents be involved by 
providing family-oriented learning activities, 
giving parents time off from work to volunteer 
in children's schools, or by providing needed re- 
sources to a school for academic reform. 

Families can help students* academic achieve- 
ment simply by turning off the television. Data 
from the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (N AEP) show that reading achievement 
declines as home television viewing increases. An 
analysis of the 1990 NAEP mathematics assess- 
ment found that 91% of the variation in states' 
NAEP mathematics scores can be accounted for by 
five factors: student absenteeism from school, 
amount of television watched, reading more than 
ten pages daily for school and homework, the pres- 
ence of at least three types of reading material in 
the home, and the presence of two parents in the 
home. All except the last of these factors are fully 
within the scope of parental control. 



This is an agreement between parents and the schooi that every child will 
focus on homework during these hours every night. Parental involvement has 
helped increase student grade point averages as well as scores on state and 
local tests. 

Kettering has developed a number of "contracts" in the areas of academic 
performance, discipline, and attendance. Signed by the student, a parent, and 
the teacher, these documents set out expectations for the school year and af- 
firm the support of each participant in helping to meet those expectations. 
School staff hold workshops and meetings around issues such as alcoholism, 
single-parenting, and working with disabled children, at times when parents 
can get to the school, such as at night and on weekends. The school has also 
begun several outreach programs to address specific needs of the community, 
including programs for parents of alcoholics, families in crisis, single-parent 
families, latchkey families, and parents of students with disabilities. 

All in all, parents are an essential component of Kettering Middle School. 
Kettering is an excellent example of a school that recognizes that families and 
schools must work together to achieve high academic performance. 
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Goat 6: Adult Literacy and Uft« 
long U«raiiio.Th8 Natchez* 
Adams Schooi District in 
Natchez, Mf$si$$tppi, recog- 
nizes the Importance of contin- 
uing aduft education to help 
their children improve academi- 
cally. Using Title 1 funding, the 
district established a Parent 
Center offering materials and 
workshops on parenting skills, 
discipline, drug awareness, 
reading, and mathematics. In 
order to further promote par- 
ents working with their children 
on academics, a number of 
computers and educational 
. software, as well as educa- 
tional activity packets, learning 
games, videos, cassette tapes, 
workbooks, and reading materi- 
als, are available for parents 
and students to check out and 
take home. The number of par- 
ents using the Center dramati- 
cally increased in the first five 
years of operation, and parental 
attitudes toward their children's 
schools have become more 
positive. 



Goal 7: Safe. Disciplined, and Alcohol- and 
Dniy^frat Schools. By working with famities 
and comniunity members, the Robert E. lee 
High School in Houston, Texas, has begun to 
eradicate gang violence in the community. Be- 
cause of the gang problem, the city of Houston 
instituted a school-day curfew. Parents of stu- 
dents who were found violating the curfew 
were fined $200. School administrators went 
through the neighborhood talking to parents 
and family members, enlisting their support for 
a "zero tolerance" policy for gangs in the 
school. These efforts have helped to reduce the 
gang presence m the school, dramatically im- 
proving the climate of the school and the per- 
formance of the students. 



Family involvement is happening 
art)unJ the country. The National Ed- 
ucation Goals Panel, along with 
Scholastic, Inc., Apple Computer. 
Inc., and the U.S. Secretary of Educa- 
tion, recently sponsored the Strong 
Families, Strong Schools Competition 
to recognize exemplary family involve- 
ment programs. Hundreds of applica- 
tions were suhmitted, detailing indi- 
vi<.lual school efforts to involve 
families in education, and the two 
first -place winners (Katy Elementary 
School, in Katy, Texas, and Sarah 
Scott Middle School, in Terre Haute, 
Uidiana) and the two runners-up (Ket- 
tering Middle School, in Upper Marlhoro, Maryland, and Booker T. Washington 
Elementary Schtuil, in ('Campaign, lllint>is) are highlighted in this National 
Education Gt>als Report. 

But not enough schtKils are inviting parents to he equal partners in their chil- 
dren's education. Indicators in this report show thai, at the most, only two-thirds 



Booker T. Washington Elementary School, 
Champaign, Illinois. 

B.T. Washington is a Hunrlanities magnet school that was established in 
1968 to promote racial integration. The ethnic mix of the school is 50% White, 
29% African-American, 20% Asian, and 1% Hispanic. Thirty-three percent of 
the students are low-income, 9% have limited English proficiency, and there is 
a large international student population. 

Parents are EVERYWHERE throughout the school. Parents often come into 
the classrooms and play an active role in helping students learn by tutoring 
students and giving needed one-on-one attention. Parents are often invited 
into the classroom, where they help plan and organize classroom lessons and 
activities. International parents help their children share their culture and cus- 
toms. Through the PTA, parents organize fundraising activities, such as an an- 
nual Walk-A-Thon or a school cookbook. 

The principal's office frequently makes calls to parents who do not regularly 
attend school functions to encourage them to do so. The school makes a spe- 
cial effort to assist parents of children with disabilities, especially with issues 
such as transportation. Teachers, the school social worker, and the principal 
make home visits to help parents take full advantage of offerings at the school. 
During important school meetings, the PTA provides child care services, and 
parent-teacher conferences are scheduled at times convenient for parents. 
Through these efforts, the school manages to help many more parents be- 
come a part of their children's education. 
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of parents are participating in school activities such as parent -teacher confcrenct-: 
and school open houses. Family involvement tends to drop off as students get 
older. In order to truly make progress toward meeting the NaticMial Education 
Goals hy the year 2000, all schools, no matter how large or how small, no matter 
how rich or how poor, and no matter what grade level, rnubt make a commitment 
to hetter involve families m the education of their children. Schools have to recog- 
nize and appreciate the valuable 

and necessary contributions of . 

parents and families, and families 
have to work with educators to 
help our schools become high 
quality and help our children 
achieve to world-cl.iss standards. 



Goat 8: Parental Partictpatton. Over 1000 schools across 
the nation have adopted the Transparent School Model, 
wtiich uses electronic telecommunications technology 
to connect parents and teachers. Teachers can record 
daily classroom messages with information about the 
day's lesson, homework assignments, and learning activ- 
ities that parents can do at home with their children. The 
voice-messaging system also uses autodialing features 
that can place calls, in any language, to any set of par- 
ents to receive information about upcoming events or 
emergency announcements. Schools that use this model 
have reported 500 to 800% increases in parent involve* 
nient, as well as increases in student grades. Once in 
place, the system is extremely easy to use, and schools 
and parents often wonder how they got along without it! 



Parents are also a part of the school decisionmaking process. In order to im- 
prove site-based management, the school district established sets of Building 
Councils, composed of representatives from the administration, educational 
support personnel, parents, and teachers. The Building Councils discuss devel- 
opment of new school programs, use of building space, and the vision for the 
school. Parent representatives solicit input from other parents to help ensure 
that families have an active voice in school governance. Parent representatives 
also serve on interview teams when the school hires new staff. This is just one 
way the school acknowledges the importance of including families in every as- 
pect of their children's education. When the school recently underwent a state- 
mandated school improvement process, parents were instrumental in helping 
school staff conduct and utilize a survey of the community to help identify the 
role of the school. 

At Booker T. Washington, parents are an important part of the school com- 
munity. A survey sent out to parents revealed that, of the respondents, 99% 
said they felt comfortable coming to the school. The success of the program is 
shown by the numbers: in the 1993-94 school year, parents had been involved 
with the school on over 500 occasions. During the next year, parents had been 
Involved on over 800 occasions. B.T. Washington has beon able to successfully 
bring together a very diverse set of students, but they could not have done it 
without the help of their parents! 



EJJC 
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Program Contacts for Further Information: 



Head Start Family Literacy Program: 

Tizziana Fiisco Weber 
Manager, Community Relations 
United Technologies Corporiition 
United Technologies Building? 
Martford.CT 06101 
(203) 728-7000 

Hispanic Mother/Daughter Program: 

!>. Nonna Guerra 

University of Texas — San Antonio 

San Antonio, TX 78285 

(210)691-4120 

San Diego City Schools: 

Jeana Preston 

Parent Involvement Specialist 
Rm 2121 — Education Center 
4100 Normal St. 
SanDiej?o, CA 92103 
(619) 293-8560 

Pittsburgh Public Schools: 

Public Affairs 
Pittsburj^h Public Schools 
341 S. Bellefield Ave. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
(412) 622-3615 
foulds@oberon.pps.pgh. pa. us 

TIPS: 

Publications Office 

Center on Families, Communities, 

Schools and Children's Learning 

Johns Hopkins University 

5505 North Charles St. 

Baltimore, MD 21218 

(410) 516-8800 

Natchez-Adams School District 
Parent Center: 

Judy H. Sturdivant, 

C^hapter 1 C(X)rdinator 
Chapter 1 Parent Center 
Natchez-Adams School District 
P.O. IW 1188 
Natchc:,MS 39121 
(601)445-2819 



Robert E. Lee High ScKool: 

Carlton Tucker, Principal 
Robert E. Lee High Schotil 
6529 Beverly Hill 
Houston, TX 77057 
(71 3) 782-7310 

Transparent School Model: 

Jerold Bauch, Director 

Betty Phillips Center for Parenthood 

Education 
Box 81 

Pcabtxiy Qillege of Vanderbilt Univcrsir>- 
Nashville, TN 37203 
(615) 322-8080 

Katy Elementary School: 

Nancy Dickson Stiles, Principal 
5726 Sixth St. 
Katy, TX 77493 
(713) 391-4761 

Sarah Scott Middle School: 

Sandra Kelley, Principal 
2000 South 9th St. 
Terre Haute, IN 47802 
(812) 462-4381 

Kettering Middle School; 

Marian ^Xl\ite-Hood, Principal 
65 Herrington Dr. 
Upper Marlboro, MD 20772 
(301) 808-4060 

Booker T. Washington Elementary School: 

Ametta Rodgers, Principal 
606 E. Grove St. 
Champaign, IL 61820 
(217) 351-3901 
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Suggestions for Helping Create 
Famiiy-School-Community Partnerships for Learning: 

Families: 

lisc TV \Vl^olv. 

liMaMisli a Jaily family routiru' with sJkvIuU homework iimo 

d^m' r 'uv''''^^'" ""'^ '^^'"'^ ^"'"^"^ '^'^^^ oJucarion-.mJ h.rcn to 
Express h.,h cxpocrarions io. chilJr.n hy enrolhn, rhcm m chall.nom, cours.. 
t-nul <Hit whether your scliool has hi^h acadomK standards. 
Keep m roiidi with the scliix)!. 

Use c-onuiuinity re.s<nirce.s to create learninf^ o|TortimUie^. 
Schools: 

Learn lo eommunieaie hotter. 

Lncoura^e parental partieipaiion in school improvement efforts. 

Involve parents ir, decision-makinj;. 

C Mve teachers the tools to reach out to families. 

'^'"ui 'ii '''"1 '""'^'^^^ -P-ratums lor courses, and 

n^,. st.ons tor how parents can help student.s na^ct tho.se expec.at.ons 
Make parents feel welcome. 
Overcome lanj^iua^c harriers. 
Use technology to link parents to the clas.sr^nim. 
Hncoiira^e C(MUmiinit.es to ^oin laniily-school partnerships. 
Communities: 

ComhM alcohol, druj^is. and violence. 
Teach parenting skills. 
Provide mentor programs, 
bilist ti>mmunity volunteers. 
Olfer summer learning programs. 
Support preschool programs. 

Create learning opportunities tor parents and children. 
Businesses: 

( >ive employees a "flextime" option. 
CXter joh-sharing or part-time work. 
hu[>nn'e child care (Options. 

Ask .smdc-nts for transcripts or . d.plo.n. to dotnons.ratc tl,.t In.rd wo,k counts 
I artictpatc in a '^choohto-work program. 
Support your l(Kal schools. 

S^iggestions pnuMded hy U.S Secretary ot Hducatum Richard Riley and the FMUuly 
Involvement Partnership for Learning. ^ 



What is the National Education Goals Panel? 

The National EJucaticin Gtials Panel is a unitjue bipartisan hody of federal and state offi- 
cials created in July 1990 to asbess state and national progress tim-ard acKievinp; the National 
Education Ooals. The national and stale leaders wh(^ established the Goals Panel believed 
that adopt itij> the Goals withcnit providing any prcKess for measuring their success would be 
an empty gesture. 

With the passage by C Congress of the 1994 G(Ki1s 2000: Educate Amenca Act, the Goals 
Panel became a fully tndejx'ndent executive branch agency charged with monitoring and 
speeding progress toward the eight National Education Goals. Panel members include eight 
Governors, four meml">ers of G)ngress, four state legislators, the U.S. Secretary of Education, 
and the President's Domestic Policy Advisor. 

Additional Resources Available from the National 
Education Goals Panel to Help Strengthen 
Family-School-Community Partnerships: 

The 199S National hducutiun Qoals Rc/)<>rt: Core Re/wrt, VoIu)?ie 1: Ntiti<»uil Data, 
and \o!u»7U' 2: State Data. This Executive Summary is part of a set of tour documents 
that include national and state data on various indicators measuring progress toward 
meeting the Goals. 

The Community Action Toolkit. Oeated to help answer the question, "What can I do 
at the Kx:al level?" the ToiAit offers an array of materials and information to help 
communities build broad -based support and participation in the deimicratic process ot 
setting and achieving local education goals. 

Inventoo' of Academic Staii^lartLs-Related Activitie.s. This inventory explores the work 
of 26 organizations in promoting and strengthening the tnovemeiu toward the develop- 
ment of state academic standards atid performance assessments 

Electronic Resources: 

World Wide Web. The Goals Panel will be creating a Wide Web Home Page, with 

the 1995 and 1994 Gods Refx)rt5 available in 1995, and previous reports and publications 
becoming available in 1996. 

CD-ROM. Tliis year the 1995 and 1994 annual reports will be available on CO-ROM for 
usen> of both IBM and Macintosh computers. Tlie CD-ROM will permit users to create 
customized Goals reports — enabling users to view, search (by state, Goal, or itidicator), 
copy and print any portion of the Report, as well as allow the user to edit text. 

C»OAl Link. Tluough the Coalition for Goals 2000, the Goals Panel has created a cus- 
tomized area on Gc^AL LlNE, the Coalition s education reform online netwt)rk. Go Al. 
Link was created to increase the scale and pace of grassrcxMs education reform by en- 
abling education activists to share information and effective programs with others. Facts 
and information alxnit the Goals Panel, as well as a number of the Goals Panel's publica- 
tions, are available thn^ jth GOAI. LiNE. 
Daily Report Card. Through the Daily Repurt Card, an online education newsletter, the 
Goals Panel supports the distributn^n o\ information on how state and local education 
reforms are progressing nationwide ti^ help communities find ways to meet the National 
Education Goals. 

For more infonnation or. any of these resources, or tc^ request addititnial copies of the 
Excaitiiv Summary, or other documents oi the 1995 Ndtt'omii Education Goals Relent, please 
contact the Goals Panel at the address on the back ccn'cr. 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
AND CITIZENSHIP 




TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PRDFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
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READY TO lEARN 


MATHEMATICS 
' AND SCIENCE 








SCHOOL COMPLETION 


ADULT LITERACY AND 
LIFELONG LEARNING 















SAFE, DISCIPLINED. 
AND ALCOHOL- AND 
DRUG FREE SCHOOLS 




PARENTAL 
PARTICIPATION 



NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL 
1255 22nd Street, NW Suite 502 
Wwhln^on, DC 20037 




